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Escape of. British Prisoners from France. 


[Extracted from a Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of 
several British Subjects who effected their Escape from Verdun 
in 1808.] 

(Continued from Page 429.) 


. HE governor of Verdun, who was a man of tyrannical 
temper, ordered us to be treated in a rigorous manner. 
I shail relate an incident in bis life. During the revolution 
he held a subordinate command in La Veadee, and when 
any of his men strolled into the country they were frequently 
cut off by the peasantry. ‘This very highly incensed bim, and 
one day when the town, in which he was stationed, was full of 
people from the country, he drew up his soldiers, in the 
maiket-place, seized the first bundred men that came in his 
way, and shot them. The people in power were so much 
pleased with his conduct, that they created him a general; but 
he has lately put a period to his existence, and let his name 
and deeds be buried with him in the grave! The mind turns 
with pleasure to the contemplation of a different character. 
The governor of Bitche, a town destined for the reception of 
those doomed to severe confinement, is a man equally mild in 
his manners, and gentle in his dispositions. Cruelty formed no 
part of bis character, and while he performed his duty, he 
forgot not that humanity is due to the prisoner, and the unfortu- 
hate; he was humane, but for this very reason the govern- 
ment dismissed him from his employment. Worthy man | 
Vol. 51, 4A while 
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while you experience one of the most pleasing rewards of a 
virtuous conduct, the approbation of an honourable mind, 
carry into your retirement our sincere thanks for your 
humanity. 

* On the fifth night after our arrival at Verdun, at twelve 
o'clock, a lieutenant and four of the national guards, came 
to our prison. Stretched out upon our straw bed, we had 
sought repose, when. we were roused by-the opening of the 
inassy bolts of our dungeon—Who* comes to us .at such an 
hour ? was our earnest whisper to one another. Before any 
of us could make a reply, the door turned slowly round, and 
a stream of light fell on .the-dark wall. The officer, with 
his soldiers behind him, walked forward, and after casting 
his eye round, and perceiving us lying in a corner, he 
sternly bade usrise, As we thought that he cathe to remove 
us, we civilly enquired what was our destination. He gave 
us an indignant answer, and ordered us immediately to obey. 
Wewere taken out of prison, put into a covered-eart, and 
guarded by the four armed men, one being placed by each 
of us. 

* When we got out of town, the lieutenant, who was 
about to leave us, gave his orders, in our hearing, to an inferior 
officer, who was appointed to succeed him. The orders, which 
were to treat us most rigorously, and secure us every night in a 
dungeon, were uttered in a stern and unfeeling manner. The 
lieutenant left us, we moved forward, and after a silence of some 
time, his successor thus addressed us. ‘ Gentlemen, I have 
oftenseen you in Verdun—1 know the honour of British officers. 
You heard my instructions ; yet if you will give me your word 
of honour that you will not attempt to escape from me, and 
that you will accompany me to Bitche, the town to which we 
are destined, | shall give you full liberty to walk, and lodge in 
whatever manner you please. Now, gentlemen,’ he added, ‘ if 
it is known that [ grant you this indulgence, I shall be punish- 
ed; if you escape from me, I must die” We joyfully 
accepted his generous offer, We solemnly pledged our word 
of honour, that as his prisoners we would enter Bitche, and 
in consequence of this kind indulgence, we bad a most 
pleasant journey. We walked at large; during the day we 
Jeisurely viewed the country, and at night we always repaired 
to a good inn. 

“ Before we arrived at Bitche, we again put ourselves 
under the command of our guard, who marched us up to 
the citadel, where we were put into a cavern twenty feet below 
ground. In thisdismal place we found twenty of our coun- 
trymen, and in a cavern contizuous to our’s, there were one 
hundred and seventy British seamen. Bitche is a piace of 
great strength ; the fortress is buiit on the suammii of : eg 
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high conical rock, on the top of which are soldiers’ barracks, 
and under these, to the very base, are subterraneous caverns. 
As the rock is irregular, the height of the ramparts is different 
in different places, being from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet. 

“ About a fortnight after our arrival, our medical friend 
was seized with an ague, and as it was necessary to remove 
him from the cavern, he was fortunately placed in the barracks 
with three of his old acquaintance, who had been taken 
nine months before, near Boulogne in an attempt tg escape. 
These gentlemen, whose treatment became more lenient, in 
consequence of their long confinement, had for some time 
been meditating a second attempt to regain their liberty.— 
Their plan was mature when the surgeon joined them, and two 
nights afterwards, they effected their descent from the fortress, 
and made their escape. This was the first successful attempt ; 
several had tried it: five lost their lives, and many were 
severely wounded. 

“‘ The escape of our friends had doubled the vigilance of the 
soldiers, and the weak side of the ramparts, by which the 
descent had been made, was guarded with extraordinary 
care. We therefore found that it would be madness to at- 
tempt any thing ’till the severity of winter, when it would 
be thought impossible, that we could undertake such a 
hazardous enterprize. Inthe mean time, under various pre- 
tences of making shirts, trowsers, and similar articles, we 
bought a quantity of coarse linen, with which, in the night 
time, when all were asleep, we contrived to make a rope of 
sufficient length todescend the ramparts. We contrived also 
to procure a small gimlet, asaw, a pick-lock, and some other 
implements, so that we bad every thing ready, and only waited 
for a favourable opportunity. 

“ A favourable day at length arrived. December set in with 
a very heavy fall of snow, and ina few days, it was three or 
four feetdeep. The whole of the eighth + | was extremely 
stormy, and on the succeeding night, which became, as we 
expected, very boisterous, we determined to execute our plan. 
At five o’clock, we were locked up for the night. At eighr, 
additional centinels were placed ina yard which we had to 
cross in our way to the ramparts; it was therefore absolutely 
necessary to pass the plave before that hour. 

“ We began by picking the inner lock of the door of our 
apartment, which was not a very difficult achievement, but on 
the outside there was a strong padlock, which we did not 
expect to find. How was this to be broken or disengaged ? 
After afew moments deliberation we adopted a successfvl 
expedient. We fastened our rope to the door, and pulled 
with all our force, but it did not moye—We paused for a 
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few seconds—Are we to abandon our scheme, said one of 
our companions ? No—was the reply of every one. We all 
again seized the rope, and by exerting our strength, the pad- 
Jock ave way. 
here were nine other prisoners to whom we communi- 
bi our secret only that evening, and enquired whether they 
wished toaccompany us. They eagerly accepted the proposal, 
and with determined resolution and cautious steps we sal- 
lied out of our prison. We ascended a stair case leading to 
a door, through which we had to cut a passage, before we 
could reach the yard adjoining to the ramparts. Our im- 
atience to finish this business, which occupied us nearly an 
a and a half, wasextreme. Our time was limited, and all 
depended on dispatch, At lengtha passage was made, but 
we were agitated by painful uncertainty to know whether the 
additional guards had been placed. One of us cautiously 
reconoitered the ground, and ascertained that they had not 
arrived. We warily advanced across the 5 yard to the ramparts, 
and had just fastened our rope to a large stonc, when we heard 
a noise. Weturned round—the ad litional sentries were ap- 
proaching ; to escape them,we thought impossible; we instantly 
threw ourselves down close to the parapet wall—the guards 
advanced—this was a most critical instant; they passed 
within a few inches of our feet. Had they begun to place the 
centinels on their entrance into the yard, our escape would 
have been completely cut off; but, fortunately, they passed 
to the farther end, and at this eventful moment, each of us, 
in succession, taking hold of the rope, sprung over the wall. 
Our velocity in descending was so great, that our hands were 
dreadfully torn by the rope. 

‘ Atthe botiom of the ramparts we formed ourselves into a 
circle—What an interesting group: twelve young men ata 
distance from their native country, in a dismal and boiste- 
rous night, while drifting columns of snow rolled round 
them, were about to commence a journey, in which they had 
to combat equally the resentment of man,and the rage of the 
elements. Every moment was valuable, and we hastily dee 
cided that we should form ourselves into three parties. The 
one to which | belonged consisted of five, another of four, 
aod the third of three. We were obliged to part. We could 
not shake hands, for they were streaming with blood; out 
we bade one another a most cordial adie ‘u, and expressed 
an ardent wish, that we might all mect in the land of 
Jiberty. 

About a quarter of an hour after we lefi the fort, it was 
discovered by the whiteness of our rope, that some prisoners 
had escaped, and the guns were immediately fired, We 
started at the sound, and making opr way throvgh the snow, 
we 
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we quickly made for a neighbouring wood, with an eager- 
ness that defied the inclemency of the weather, and having 
gained it, we lay down ’till we thought that the search in the 
vicinity of the fort was over. In the course of two hours 
we began our journey, and pursued a straight course across the 
country, which was woody and mountainous. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Grady's Speech at the County of Limerick Meet- 
ing, in Ireland, on the 2\st of May, 1811, to thank 
Lord Wellington for his brilliant Services. 


N R. RICE having, in an able and appropriate speech, 
} moved the resolutions of thanks to Lord Wellington 
and the army, and the resolu‘ions in behalf of the suffering 
Portuguese, they were seconded by Lord Glentworth, when 
Mr. ‘, Grady rose and spoke to the following effect ; 

The only point in which I differ from my friend Mr. Rice, 
who has so ably brought forward those resolutions, is, as 
to the necessity of any apology for detaining the county, 
while expatiating upon so glorious a subject. I feel itisa 
subjeet upon which too much cannot be said, and upon which 
too many cannot express their congratulations. I[ feel the 
advantage that must arise from diffusing those triumphs through 
the most remote districts of this country, for the result must 
be to assure the loyal, and to appal the disaffected. I feel, 
however, that it is a subjection which so much has been said 
already, and so well sak i, that it is impossible to put it ina new 
Jig ght. [ am aware, too, that any arguinent is unvecessary 
to urge a tribute such as this; but though the same unani- 
mity was expected in the two houses of parliament as appears 
to subsist here, it was nevertheless thought necessary to pre- 
face resolutions brought forward there, by a detail of those 
achievements which the resolutions professed to commemor 
rate. In taking this view, however, I shall rather confine 
myself to the result, than follow our gallant countryman 
through the detail of his victories. Every body knows that he 
has defeated armics and generals, who had defeated all the 
armies and generals of Europe. He beat thein in the detail— 
and he beat them in the aggregate—and that too, after they had 
given their bond to drive him and his army into the ocean. 
Every one knows that at Vimiera, he beat Kellerman and 
Junot—at the Douro, he beat Soult, at Talavera, he beat 
Victor, at Buzaco he beat Massena, and finally, that he oute 
geveralled this Massena, deemed in the opinion of Europe 
not 
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not iuferior to Buonaparte himself, by drawing him into 
a straight in Portugal, where he could neither fight nor 
subsist, and from whence he bad no alternative but in a rapid, 
ruinous, and disgraceful flight. When we consider, therefore, 
that the man who has done all this, is our own, is an Irish- 
man, it is impossible for us to suppress our pride and: our 
exultation. It frequently happens, Sir, that the merits of 
an individual are better appreciated by relation, than in the 
abstract, and for this purpose, though history describes Marl- 
borough as the most fatal enemy to the ambition of France 
that ever arose since the days of Cressy and of Agincourt, 
have no difficulty of setting our gallant countryman in com- 
petition with him, satisfied that he must gain by the com- 
parison. Itis a matter of curious speculation to observe how 
closely the parallel suns to a certain extent ; Marlborough 
was a star that rose inthe 13th century—Wellington is a star 
that has arisen in the beginning of the 19th. Louis the 14th 
aimed at universal monarchy, and for that purpose had already 
made considerable progress in Europe, when his career 
was checked by the genius of Marlborough. The present 
ruler of France aims at universal tyranny, and for that pur- 
pose, had already trampled upon all the powers of the con- 
tinent, when his armies and generals, not more formidable for 
their numbers and their ferocity, than for the attribute of in- 
vincibility, were disgraced and defeated by the genius of 
Wellington. In two splendid campaigns, Marlborough rescued 
the province of Flanders from the grasp of Louis—in two 
splendid campaigns, Wellington rescued the kingdom of 
Portugal, from the grasp of Buonaparte. I admit that the 
ulterior campaigns of Marlborough do not enter into this 
parallel ; but let it be remembered, that those campaigns 
closed the career of Marlborough, and the career of Wel- 
lington is only commenced. But what decides this part of 
the case in favour of our countryman is, the difference be- 
tween the armies and generals, which he and Marlborough 
had to encounter. The armies of Louis were never reputed 
invincible, they had frequently been defeated, and bis ambition 
had already received a severe check from the arms of King 
William ; his best generals were no more, when the career 
of Marlborough had begun, whereas the arms of Buonaparte 
never hud received a check, and his best generals were in 
the full bloom of vigour and of victory, when defeated 
by the talents of Wellington. So far in point of abstract 
glory: Jet us now see how the account stands as to substantial 
benefit to the British empire. It is not denied that the 
victories of Marlborough were more splendid than substantial, 
and tended rather to serve our allies and to aggrandize himself, 
than to confer any solid advantage upon his country. la 
those 
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those days, the annihilation of Britain was never thought of, 
nor its existence as a powerful state never threatened. At 
present the fact was directly otherwise: the most malignant 
enemy to Britain that ever arose in tne world is the present 
ruler of France; the extinction of Britain is his’ favourite 
object; he dreams upon it by night, and ruminates upon it by 
day ; and whether he crosses the Pyrenees or the Po, the Alps 
or the Ebro, whatever may appear to be his proximate 
motive, his final objectis the overthrow of Britain. It was 
for this purpose he invaded the peninsula; he knew the 
facilities it afforded of invading the British isles, but particu- 
larly the land we live in ; be knew that the same wind which 
would bring his fleet from Lisbon to Bantry Bay, would drive 
the British fleet up the channel back to Portsmouth. If, 
therefore, Wellington had not beaten him upon the banks 
of the Tagus, you would have to encounter him upon the 
banks of the Shannon. But the eyes of all Europe were upon 
this vital conflict, and the eyes of all Europe have seen 
Wellington drive his generals and his armies out of Portugal 
atthe point of the bayonet. It is impossible, therefore, not to 
recognize the advantages derived by this country from those 
victories, and perhaps the results accruing from them to the 
rest of the civilized world. ‘The charm is dissolved, the 
talisman is broken, and Wellington has given the French a 
lesson of Lumiliation which for eighteen years of uninterrupted 
aggression they never had received ; and if Massena now, in 
his humbled state, should be disposed to compliment Lord Wel- 
lington, as Marshal ‘Tallard complimented the duke of Marl- 
borough, upon having beaten the best troops in the world, 
Lord Wellington may reply, as Marlborough did, “ I hope, 
Sir, you will except the troons by whom they have been 
beaten.” 

Whether, therefore, it be considered on the ground of mi- 
litary glory, or of advantage to his country, [ trust I have sa- 
tisfied every one who hears me, that the comparison is in fa- 
vour of our gallant countryman. And yet Marlborough was 
made a duke, with a pension of 50001. a year, the manor of 
Woodstock, and the principality of Blenheim ; though history 
denies, and though the British parliament and the British na- 
tion did alierwards deny, that any substantial advantage was 
derived to the state from the victories of Marlborough. That 
never could be the case with respect to the present cause of 
our triumphs; they will be recognized on the universal page 
of history, as they have been recognised by the British senate, 
and as they are now about to be recognised by the feelings of 
a grateful county. Andas Mr. Perceval concluded his speech 
upon this subject, by a beautiful paraphrase on a passage in 

irgil, 
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Virgil, which I dare not attempt to imitate, I must be humbly 
content with giving you the original— 


«¢ In freta dum flavii currant, dum montibus umbras 
Lustrabunt convexa, palus dum sidera pascit, 
Seinper hones, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.” 


I have done, Sir, with the army, I have done with Lord Wel- 
lington; bae shere is angther illustrious personage whom it is 
impossible for me to pass over, when descamting upon the mi- 
litary glory of Britain ; I mean the founder of that army, and 
the architect of that glory, the duke of York. Who was it 
that orginized those armies, which, while they are the security 
and the pride of the British empire, are at this day the best 
hopes of Europe? The dyke of York. Aud where is he aow ? 
In retirement. And why? Because,aftcr haying, during the 
toil of several years incessant application, created the most 
extensive military system that Britain ever had, and alter de- 
livering over into the hands of his sovereign this palladium of 
the civilized world, an attack was made upon his feelings on 
the evidence of a prostitute and her accomplices; aud be- 
cause that attack, though ultimately defeated, was gravely en- 
tertained for a whole session, by the solemn grand inquest of 
the nation, bis proud and princely beast became indignant of 
the injury, and he resigned. But why has he not since re- 
sumed a situation which he filled with so much advantage? 
It is not that any doubt exists as to his efliciency in the situa- 
tion, for the sentiment is universal, and every Gazette affords 
some fresh proof of his merits and his services. Perhaps it 
is because the sentiment, though individually felt, has never 
been constitutionally expressed. You are now constitutionally 
convened, and you have an opportunity of signalizing youre 
selves by taking the lead on so meritorious a purpose. The 
voice of this county is important enough to be heard throughe 
out, aud may rouse the empire from the apathy in which it has 
too long continued, [have therefore prepared a resolution, 
which LT shail bave the honour to name, and which is to the 
following effect :-— 


“ Resolved, That while we contemplate the military glory 
of Britain, arising from the discipline and gallantry of our 
armies, we cannot but recollect that those armies were orga- 
nized by the judgment and diligence of his royal highness the 
duke of York, while commander in chief; and, as the same 
head which created, may be necessary to preserve so extensive 
a system, we beg leave to express our loyal wish, that he may 
speedily appear at the head of a department, which he filled 
with so much adyantage to the British empire.” 


6 Sir 
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Sir Vere Hunt seeonded this resolution, and the whole of 
the resolutions were then put and unanimously carried. 





For tHe WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


Remarks on Mr. Polwhele’s Poem, entitled “ The Influ- 
ence of Local Attachment with Respect to Home,” and 
an Extract from it. 


Mr. Epiror, 


N some criticism on Mr. Polwhele’s poem, entitled “ The 
Influence of Local Attachment with respect to Home,” 
(but in what review, or whether in any professed review, | do 
not exactly remember) it was insinuated, that the pocm Ww ould 
have been more popular, had it been more descriptive. And, 
if I recollect rightly, the critic seemed to think that its com- 


plexion was too metaphysical. There is certainly no doubt © 


that the poem, as one yniform whole, (proceeding according 
to the rules of Aristotle, from a beginning to a middle, «nd 
thence to an end) consists of philosophical distinctions, in 
which we have analyses of our common sentiments and feel- 
ings with regard to home. But these analyses are the walls, 
as it were,of the fabric. In entering the building we observe 
its interior space divided into numerous apartments, which are 
finished in great variety of taste. ‘To drop this metaphor, 
there is not a single page throughout the poem, in which we 
do not meet with some descriptive passage, intended to please 
the imagination, or some pathetic one to move the feelings. 
After having specified these passages as descriptive or pa- 
thetic, we shall find very little remaining for metaphysics. 
What does the critic think of “ the Dove,” the “ Elephant,” 
“ the Grecian Pilot,” “ Penelope,” “ the Streams of Ilyssus,” 
* the Ruins of Iona,’ “ the Tomb of Archimedes,” “ the 
Steeps of Posilippo,” (all within fourteen pages in the first 
book.) Of “ the Story of Abgarus,” of “ the Contrasted 
Pictures of this Countvy and Egypt and Persia,” of “ the 
Egyptian Almek,” of “ the Lamiel,” of “ the Labrador Sa- 
vage,” of “ the Moon-eyed Indian,” of “ Vesuvius,” and of 
“ Etna,” (in the second book, ending at p.25). Of “ the 
Sons of Israel on the Banks of the Euphrates,” “ of Daniel 
in Babylon,” of “ Ulysses in Calypso’s Island,” of “ Andro- 
mache,” of “ Homer,” of “ Virgil,” of “ Ovid,” of “ the 
Swiss,” of “ the Wykehaimist,” of “ the Way-worn ‘Travel- 
ler reaching his Home,” of “ Catallus,” of “ the Greeks un- 
der Xenophon,” of “ the Patriot,” of “ the Man of Genius,” 
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and of “ the Christian Philosopher,” (in the third book, end- 
ing at p. 45). Of “ Youth,” of “ Middle Age,” of “ Old 
Age,” of © Ossian,” of “ Barzillai,’ Sc. (fourth book, pp. 47, 
57). Of “ Vespasian at his Sabine Farin,” of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” of “ Lady Bolingbroke,” of “ Lord Bolingbroke,” 
&e. (book fifth, pp, 59, 60). Of “ the Cabin-Boy,” of “ the 
Cambrian,” of “ the Devonian Peasant,” of “ the Highland 
Chiefiain,” and of “ the Light Heir of Dissipation,” (book 
the sixth, pp. 69,83). And of the whole seventh book, in 
which the author appeals from his own domestic feelings to 
those of others? In short, the philosophy of the poem is merely 
the outline of a picture. One of its most interesting features, 
perhaps, is “ The Old Devonian Peasant.” 


“ Happy old man! tho’ stranger to the town, 
Whence, duly solemn, the slow curfew toll’d, 
Yet from his shelter’d combe and upland down, 
He wisely read the seasons as they roll’d ; 
Whether his hazel hedges would unfold 
The first sweet promise of the purple year, 
Or his green summer-meads were sprent with gold, 
Or autumn choak’d with ely foliage sear 
liis brook, or dropp’d the eaves to winter’s breath austere, 


“ Nor idly on his cot the sun-beams fall, 
Within the circle of each little day ; 
While thro’ the lattice, checquering his white wall, 
He sees the hours i in dancing radiance play ; 
And, by the morn’s first tremulous lustre grey 
Rouses the snoring plough-boy to his task, 
And loves, as deep shade marks the noontide ray, 
With legendary looks that audience ask, 
Amidst the balmy light on his oak bench to bask. 


« Tlere, as his thin locks glitter to the sun, 
See, just escap’d the hollies of his fence, 
A rill beside his feet o’er pebbles run, 
To soothe, with gargling sound, the drowsy sense, 
And coolness to the fervid air dispense, 
Where gleam beneath the casement his trim hives, 
Nor need the humming labourers wander hence, 
‘To waste on distant flow’rs their little lives ; 
Here spreads pale rosemarine, and there the thyme-bank thrives. 


« Oft would he cry—* That walnut, waving wild, 
Thy grandsire planted by the torrent’s foam ; 
[ grasp'd its feeble stem when yet a child, 
{t quiver'd, as he heap’d the glowing loam. - 
,CB 
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E’en from my grandsire’s days, averse to roam, 
Here have [ turn’d, each year, yon sloping ground, 
And met the jocund hinds at harvest-home, 
And bade on the heap’d floor the flail resound, 
And press’d my orchard fruit—how rich the recking pound 


*¢ Tho’ now he droops with age, his friendly staff 
Aids bim to climb yon hillock, and inhale 

The breeze of health, and fresh returning, quaff 
Still whole at heart, his cup of nut-brown ale 
High-froth’d, and on a sallad still regale ; 

Then, as his children’s children round him lisp, 
Their fancies he regales with many a tale 

Of Mab the fairy, or of Will-o- wisp, 

Or fills their liquorish mouths with rosy pippins crisp.” 
Tuirv Eni. pp. 76, 77, 78. 


I semain, Mr. Editor, 
Your obliged servant, 


DOMESTICUS. 





THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of M. Dolomien’s Last Visit to the 
Alps; by M. Brunn-neer- gaard, 


(Continued from Page 348.) 


\ E saw the public library, at Berne, which happened to 
be open on the very day of our arrival. It is very well 
arranged, and is particularly mch in the department of Swiss 
history. 1 visited Ritter, a landscape painter, who produces 
coloured engravings in the style of Aberly, but not with equal 
merit. He had scarcely any of bis works in his possession, 
for his ordinary practice is to work in oil from nature. He is 
very happy in cascades and mountains, but does not sufficiently 
distinguish his distances from his front-grounds. His cascade 
of Reichenbach is one of the prettiest of his works, Some ot 
his sketches sell as high as four louis each. I saw in his pos- 
session a little drawing by Freudenberger, who has engraved a 
great de al, and is very skilful in home-scenes. I met with the 

son of the celebrated Graff, of Dresden, a lands scape-pé linter, 
a pupil of Zi ng. Schi lmper passes for the greatest dealer in 
drawings and engravings, but L did not find any thing of con- 
sequence in his bands. ‘The aged Dunker, author of Mar- 
guerite, Reine de Navarre, is still living. He was formerly fa- 
mous for his etchings, but his latter works are unworthy of 
4B2 him. 
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him. There are extant sixteen coloured engravings by Freu- 
denberger, which are admirably done. There is a “designer of 
landscape named Woltmar, who produces pretty things in 
water-colours. Nothing gave me more pain than to see a 
quantity of coloured drawings, all made after the frivolous eu- 
gravings of one Dinkel, of which, however, the flesh is well 
done. Asa lover of the arts, [ could not allow myself to buy 
them; at last, 1 met with two Swiss costumes of “his, prettily 
done after nature. Lafond is the author of pretty tinted draw- 
ings. We dined with M. Verninac, the French an bassador, 
at ‘whose table I met Castellan, the celebrated landscape-pain- 
ter, in quality of second secretary of legation. 

We saw the pastor Wittenbach’s mineralogical cabinet. 
The pastor is a well-informed and very amiable man, and is in 
onan of numerous specimens, but not always the best, 
He had a five subject in ornithology, namely, a white lam- 
mergeyer, which is what is seldom met with. He was of opi- 
nion that it is a female which is white, and that females are not 
so often caught as males, which latter approach nearer to 
villages, Sprungli; another pastor, who possessed the great- 
est collection of Swiss birds that has ever been seen, was just 
dead. 

M. d’Eymar left us, to return toGeneva. “ I become more 
and wore attached to that excellent man,” said Dolomieu ; 
“ the more one kuows him, the more one loves him.” This is 
true, for he possesses every amiable quality. [le is well ac- 
quainted in literature, and is fond of music. He hos produced 
a little work on Viotti, which has been much esteemed in the 
literary world. It was he who proposed to the constituent as- 
seinbly to erect a monument to J. J. Rousseau. 

We saw the collection possessed by Rieten, a dealer in mi- 
nerals, who appeared to us to be a very well-informed man. 
At his house we met with Professor Struve, of Lausanne, who 
is known by his mineralogical work, and who is a good che- 
mist. He is a pupil of Werner’s, and is going to publish im- 
mediately an extract from mineralogy upon which he is at 
work. Dolomieu was a little me lancholy here; for in “this 
place, fourteen years before, he had Jost his father, with whom 
he was on a journey. 

In the morning | went outside the gates, to visit Captain 
Sinner, a great amateur of pictures. In his possession [ saw 
two charming little pictures of Aberly, distinguished by the 
finest harmony of tone, His productions in oi! are somewhat 
rare. Captain Sinner has bought, ont of the celebrated cabi- 
net of Lenoir, at Paris, the Broken Pitcher, by Greuze, which 
is one of his most celebrated pictures ; and the Party of Plea-- 

ure, by Weeninx, one of the finest “seg sorb that inaster, 
and which is engraved by Launay. ‘The latter is remarkab ste 
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on acodunt of the figures, for Weeninx usually introduced ani- 
mals only. He has also a fine Berghem, and an Adrian Van- 
derveldt. A pretty landscape by Ritter likewise ornaments 
his collection, as also two beautifil designs of Freudenberger, 

one of which, the finest of the two, represents a Village Fid- 
ler, and the other Harvest. He paid as much as a hundred 
Jouis for them. 

There is also a portrait-painter, named Grioch, whose heads, 
more especially, have abundance of grace; but 1 was un able 
to Meet with him. There is asc ulptor, ni uned Sonnenschein, 
who is very skilful ; he also prot duces pretty things im terra- 
cotta, and paints w with some ability. I saw an historical picture 
at his house. I scolded his daughter a little, who was wasting 
her talents in making drawings from some engravings in an 
edition of Shakespeare. Usteri gave us a grand tea-par! y, at 
which the whole corps diplomatique were present, they being 
assembled at this timein Berne. Being near one of the card: 
tables, [ heard a man speak Danish, with which I was agrees 
ably surprised. He told me that aie name was Reverdil ; “that 
he had been several years a secretary to the king of Denmark, 

and that he was now at Berne as a deputy from one of the 
small towns. 

The son of the celebrated Gesner is a bookseller at Berne, 
He has published a correspondence upon the arts, between his 
father and his brother ; the latter a painter of animals, and at 
present in England. The agricultural sovicty has ceased to do 
any thing. lL wished to procure a copy of its publications, 
which are printed in French and German; but I could not get 
them complete, at Jeast without taking them in the two lan- 
guages, 

In the evening, at Lamyx the print-seller’s, T met with va- 
rious coloured sketches by Biedeman, which possess much 
beauty. He was obliged to leave Berne at the revolution, and 
is now at Winthertur; he has engraved a greatdeal. I found 
a little design of Preudenberger’ 8, and Lamy xX procured me a 
very pretty dandse ape of Gesner’s, in water ‘and bor ly-colours, 
They are very rare, because his family buys them up, and have 
them engraved, and publish them as a sequel to his etchings. 
l was told, that the celebrated landscape-painter, Ness, of Zu- 
rich, is dead. He wasa butcher, and used to take his sketch- 
book with him, when he went to purchase cattle, 

We set out in the morning for Bienne, distant four leagues 
anda half. We passed by Frienangsburg, one of those estates 
which were formerly one of the bailliages attached to the no- 
blesse of Berne, and which individuals enjoyed fora certain 
number of years, in right of age. Bienne is only a little 
town, containing two ta four hundred souls, but it is 
agreeably situated. We called on Hartman, an excellen 
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landscape-painter, but whose works sell so well that he had 
nothing at home. 

Bienne is on the border of the lake of the same name. We 
embarked for Saint-Pierre. The lake is three leagues in 
length, and its width is from a quarter of a league to a league 
and a half. It was impossible to make a pleasanter voyage. 
The water was tranquil, and the air seemed without motion. 
We talked of nothing but Rousseau. From the middle of the 
lake, we saw the chain of Mount Jura. The side is covered 
with vines. The harvest was but indifferent this year. Our 
sailors went on shore near a little village, from which they 
brought us grapes. The little island of Saint Pierre is a 
league in circumference, and is almost entirely covered with 
vines, from which there appeared to be promised this year the 
most abundant vintage. ‘The island belongs toa hospital at 
Berne; three hundred and fifty labourers are upon it. The 
name of manswerk (a man’s work) is given to the space of 
which each man is to take care; that is, about five thousand 
square feet. Their wages consist in a moiety of the vintage ; 
but they are obliged to furnish every thing necessary for the 
culture. 

The island has some noble trees, particularly venerable oaks, 
of which the oldest is on the point of dying with age. The 
walk on the edge of the Icke is delicious ; and, in general, the 
whole is so agreeable, that it is not at all surprizing that Jean- 
Jacques, the most sentimental writer of his age, made it his re- 
treat for several months. He lived in a little room in the 
inspector’s house ; a room, the walls of which are now covered 
with inscriptions. I found pretty verses by two of my fellow- 
countrymen ; the first, Chamberlain Sc hubart ; the” second, 
Baggesen, our celebrated poet. A little hole is shown, by 
which Rousseau descended into the cellar as soon as any one 
came to interrupt the solitude which he wished to enjoy. 
The young people of the neighbourhood assemble here 
every Sunday to dance. Close at hand is the little island on 
which Rousseau fed his rabbits ; I believe that some of them 
are there still. We landed at Erlach, and followed, by the 
side of the lake, the road to Neuschatel, the beauty of which 
town surprized us atour entrance. It has some very fine 
buildings, particularly the town-house, which has been built out 
of the amount of a legacy of a native, who died in a foreign 
country. The architecture is not the most regular. ‘The 
orphan-house is also very fine. We instantly inquired, at a 
bookseller’s, for some person that studied natural history, and 
we were sent to a professor, who, we were told, had the 
superintendance of a cabinet belonging tothetown. Wewent 
to see him, and Dolomieu addressed him as a brother ; but 

he replied almost ina commentary on Homer, and informed 
us 
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us that he was a philologist, and that chance had made 
him inspector of the collection, which a general officer of 
his family, who had gone to India, had given to the city. 
The cabinet is not of great value. The professor informed 
us that Buch, the celebrated German mineralogist, was in 
the city. We waited upon him, and he accompanied us in 
a walk in the environs. Wewent out on the side of Valengien, 
where we found two strata entirely full of strombites; and 
beneath these, a third, in which they were more dispersed : 
we foand, also, calcareous breccia. The country isof secondary 
limestone, but many blocks of primitive are to be seen, and are 
particularly abundant at the height of eight hundred feet. 
One was forty-five feet high. Valangien contains only eight 
or ten houses ; but there are five or six thousand persons who 
live in theneighbourhood, and call themselves its citizens. We 
met ‘with three yellow ferruginous strata ; on the two first is 
marl. Buch shewed us specimens in which he thought that he 
had discovered pictite. 


(To be continued.) 





Character of the Right Hon. Robert Blair, Lord 
Avontoun, Lord President of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, who died in the Month of May last. 


[Extracted from the Edinburgh Advertiser.]} 


_ few events have ever caused public sorrow more deep 
and more sincere, and certainly very few have ever more 
deserved to cause it, than the death of the Lord President 
Blair. Among those of the legal profession in particular, 
there seemed hardly to be «a man of worth or honour, who 
was no: filled with a sentiment of regret, as painful as indivi- 
dual domestic calamity could have excited. To that pro- 
fession the value of the president was fully known, to others 
itcould be appreciated but imperfectly, considering the small 
portion of popular attention that is bestowed on the pro- 
ceedings of our civil tribunals. No violence of political 
aninosity, or prejudice, was capable of preventing the united 
voice of all that was respectable at the bar, from cordially 
and loudly recognizing the judicial qualities of the Lord 
President Blair, both intelleciuel and moral, as of the very 
first order ; such as wanted nothing but time for their opera- 
tion, in order to produce public advantage of ihe most im- 
portant and striking kind. That time was fondly hoped for, 
from the vigour of body as well as mind, which temperance 
aud care had preserved to the adyauced years at which his 
Y lordship 
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lordship received his appointment. These hopes are lost; 
but it is still gratifying, and may be as useful as gratifying to 
remember the talents and virtues which made them be so 
eagerly indulged. 

The Lord President Blair, possessed. of a memory uncom- 
monly powerful, was undyubiedly one of the must Jearned 
lawyers produced by our bar, end his legal learning was 
enlarged and liberalized by classics] scholarship very -bigh 
for a man educated in Scotiand, and aa ample measure ef that 
general scientific knowledge, which is more usual in this 
country. His ingenuity was in truth almost unrivalled. He 
penetrated the ultimate principles of law, invelved . in every 
case, with the utmost certainty and rapidity. But he was 
learned and piofouad only to be clear and simple in his 
thoughts, and in his expression of them ;. insomuch, that 
superficial observers could hardly believe that what seemed so 
plain and so easily intelligible, was the most masterly applica- 
tion of the deepest science. In his speeches, particularly 
on questions of law, from general propositions explained 
with the most luminous simplicity, the conclusions were drawn 
with regularity and closeness resembling mathematical de~ 
monstration; and often shed upon a difficult case light so 
powerful, that what had .been argued or observed upon 
it by others, vanished, and left no impression even in minds 
whose couviction it had previously obtaiued. Tie value, of 
such decisions in a country, almost the whole of whose law 
rest upon decisions, may easily be imagined. 

The moral exceilencies of the Lord President Blair were 
not less eminent than‘his intellectual; To say that he was 
upright and impartial in his judgments, is, happily for this 
country, no more than vulgor praise. It requires little 
virtue to resist corruption, which would immediately be fol- 
lowed by dishonour and ruin, and our law itself excludes ail 
the most powerful causes of partiality. But the Lord Presi- 
dent Blair was animated, even to passion, with the love of 
what was just, and proper, and honourable ; and glowed 
almost with personal animosity against every thing of an 
opposite nature. The occasional warmth of his wanner in 
his judicial speeches was sometimes censured, but it was 
ever the warmth of vivid moral feeling, and the clearness of 
his reasoning was rather heightened than obscured by it. 
This indeed was his eloquence—the spontaneous product 
of a powerful understanding, animated by the strong emotion 
of. virtuous sentiment. For he was careless of words, and 
despised the exuberant fluency and petty elegancies of verbose 
elocution. Bat when vice was covered by sophistry, his elo- 
quence fell upon theim like a thunderbolt. 

This 
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This high, and firm, aud prompt moral feeling, was eminently 
useful to the practice of the court, and visibly tended to raise 
in no small degree, the professional dignity of the bar. 
Half of the clients that come into court are in the wrong, 
and of these a considerable number are wrong in a way 
not very honest. Such parties, therefore, and not unfre- 
quently their inferior agents, are willing to find in an advocate 
as wuch of artifice and impudence as they can, and it would 
be arrogating to the profession an exemption from the general 
imperfection of our nature to suppose, that they always 
look for such qualities in vain. There must sometimes be 
individuals, who, rather than be poor, are contented to be 
disreputable. But never was this spirit more powerfully re- 
pressed, than under the presidency of Blair. Defeat and 
censure were ever ready to meet it, and no client or agent, 
whatever might be his own disposition, could retain a hope 
that any thing was to be gained by the want of fairness or 
modesty in an advocate. For this the country was deeply in- 
debted to the lord president ; and the bar felt it as a personal 
obligation. 

Such were some of the good qualities of the late president, 
mingled indeed with many others, and worthy of a better 
describer ; but it was thought that the public, and particu- 
larly the numerous and respectable profession of the law 
would be gratified to see something written on this subject, 
by any person that was willing to tell, however imperfectly, 
what they all so deeply felt, and will so long, and with so much 
veneration and regret, remember. 





SPANISH INDOLENCE. 
{From Jacob’s Travels in the South of Spain.] 


OTHING can shew in a stronger light the indolence and 
want of combination among the Spaniards than the 
state of the manufactory for musquets in Cadiz. The govera- 
ment can raise as many men for the army as it desires, and 
very little food is requisite to subsist them; but musquets are 
absolutely necessary, and the demand for them is considerable; 
for, like most raw levies, the troops, when defeated, are too 
apt to secure their safety by throwing away their arms. This, 
in spite of the great assistance derived from England, has oc- 
casioned their present scarcity, and the establishment of ma- 
nufactories for them was urged as indispensible; but above 
fourteen months have elapsed without the production of a 
single musquet, although there were thousands of men enlisted 
and ready to use them. 
Vol. 51. 4C Answer, 
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Answer, 69 3. Daw, of Landulph, to C. Crew's Charade,inserted the 25th 
of Marcb. 


HE SUN-DEW surely will reveal 
The plant you labour’d to conceal. 


* Similar answers haye been received from A. Keen, of Menhenniot ; 
and J. Channon, of Ottery St. Mary. 











Answer, by G. C. P. near Plymouth, to F. W.’s Rebus, inserted April 1, 


OULD I a PENELOPE but find, 
No longer would I tarry ; 
All other cares I’d cast behind, 
And soon my fair one marry. 


Similar answers. have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; A Keen, of Menhenniot; T. Sherwill, at. Plympton school; J. Pit- 
man, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet ; J. Price, of Yeovil; C. Crews, of 
Newton Abbot; J. Kerby, of Helston; arid G. W. Jones, dnd J. W. Jones; 
of ‘North Petherton. 


Answer, by T. Sherwill, at Plympton School, 10 A. Keen’s Rebus, inserted 
toril 
Apritt, 


TH PELICAN will make appear 


The bird that loves its young most dear. 








*,* We have received the like answers.from J] Daw, of Landulph; Ca. 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; 
J. Kerby, of Helston; J. W. of Charmouth; John Pitman, J. Brown, and 
I. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; G.C. P. of Plymouth; C. Crews, of New, 
ton Abbott; J. Price, of Yeovil; add G. W. Jones, and J. W. Jones, of 
North Petherton, 





A REBUS, by A. Keen, of Menhennior. 


V. wel, gents. you will explain; 
You'll do my second ere its nam’d; 
An interjection likewise find; 
And then a pronoun cal! to mind: 
These parts combin’d, my whole should be 
Observ’d, dear gents, by youand me. 
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4 REBUS, 4y A. F. M. 

HEN Rome her haughty banners rais’d, 
A pontiff name, for goodhess prais’d ; 
A sea next find, of ancient date, 
Which takes its name from mortal fate ; 
A bard too tell, who sweetly sung, 
But on whose strains my fast still hung: 
Th’ initials join, and you will find 
A solace for a pensive mind. 
££OB 20986 C006 C09 (09900880000 5000 00005500 600000 200960080088 0008 





(The lines om Tincture’s Mistake have too little merit for publication. 
*4* Postage of letters must be paid, or they will not be noticed. . 
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PARAPHRASE OF PSALM ONE HUNDRED AND FORTYNINE, 


O HAIL! and praise the great celestial King, 
Let ev’ry saint mel odious accents sing! 

Be cheerful Sion— Israel rejoice; 

Praise, praise your Maker with a thankful voice; 
His name extol, your grateful thanks advance 

In the grave motions of the mystic dance. 

Let sounding tabrets raise his glorious fame, 

) And bteathing flutes resound his mighty name, . 
God loves his people, willing to impart 

His timely succou's to the faiating heart. 

Let saints with glory sing, rejoice, and. praise, 
And to the God of Gods their solemn accents raise, 
Let ev’ry mouth revere Heav’n’s mighty Lord, 
And let their hands sustain a two-edg*d sword 
To help the righteous, but appress with woes 
Their wicked, barb’rous, and revengeful foes : 
To bind their captive kings and nobles’ hands 
With iron fetters, and unbroken bands. 


Then, as is written, when their foes are slain, 
Honours and triumphs for his saints remain, 


Swimbridge. 
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THE WORLD CRUCIFIED, 


ESUS is my only theme, 

Other subjects | disclaim; 
Him alone I want to know, 
While I sojourn here below, 


P Earthly vanities adieu! 
joys superior I pursue ; 

.et the gay their trifles keep, 
Jesus is the whole I seek. 


What have I to do with earth, 
Or with sports of frantic mirth ? 
Which afflict and pain the mind, 
By the sting they leave behind. 


Strive to love the crucified, 

And beneath his cross abide; 
All T want in Christ is found, 
Pardon, peace, and love abounds 


He can heal my sin-sick soul, 
He can make the wounded whole, 
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Free me from the power of sin, 
Cleanse my heart, and rule within. 


May he claim me wholly now, 
Make me to his sceptre bow, 
Fully to his will submit, 

Till prepar’a and render’d meet, 


For a glorious, heavenly state, 
Then my happy soul translate 
‘To enjoy repose and peace, 
Pure, unfading scenes of bliss ! 
S. 








————— inte 


DISAPPOINTMENT.—A FRAGMENT. 


tere is this passing scene? 
A peevish April day ; 
A little sun, a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away : 
Man, soon discuss’d, 
Yields up his trust, 
Andall his hopesand fears lie with him in the dust. 


Yes, since the world is. vain, 
And volatile and fleet ; 
Why should | lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat? 
Why fly from ill, 
With anxious skill, 


When soon this hand will freeze, this throbbing heart be still. 


Come, disappointment, come! 
Thou art not stern to me; 
Sad monitress! I own thy sway ; 
A-vot’ry sadin early day, 
I bend my knee to thee ; 
From sun to sun, 
Thy race will run, 
I only bow, and say, ** My God! Thy will be done!” 





Lines written between Caernarvon and Bangor. 


LEAS’D have I travers’d that terrific vale, 

At which th’ astonish’d traveller turns pale; 
Where Snowdon’s form stupenduus widely spread 
Props the high beav’ns with his gigantic head, 

And Glyder’s rocky summit e’er sustains 

Fierce lightnings, warring winds, and dashing rains; 
Mountain of storms! and o’er the lake serene 
Dolbadern’s solitary tow’r is seen; 

Yet, Menai, do I not thy haunts despise, 

Or view thy softer charms with careless eyes, 

Sweet wood and lawn, and Mona’s tufted shore, 

By venerable druids trod of yore; 

And here, fair stream, more glad would I abide, 
‘Than where dread nature frowns in nobler pride, 
So, better far than proud ambition’s strife, 
Are the calm peaceful haunts of private life. 
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